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TREE LEOPARD. 

The leopard, like the hyzna, is often caught in traps 
construcied of large stones and timber, but upon the same 
principle as a common mouse trap. When thus caught, 
he is usually baited with dogs, in order to train them to 
contend with him, and seldom dies without killing one or 
two of his canine antagonists. When hunted in the fields, 
he instinctively betakes himself to a tree, if one should be 
within reach. In this situation it is exceedingly perilous 
to approach within reach of his spring; but at the same 
time, from his exposed position, he becomes an easy prey 
to the shot of the huntsman. 

The South African leopard, though far interior to the 
lion or Bengal tiger in strength and initrepidity, and though 
he usually shuns a conflict with man, is nevertheless an 
exceedingly active and furious animal, and when driven 
to desperation becomes a truly formidable antagonist. 
The Cape co!onists relate many instances of frightful and 
sometimes fatal encounters between the hunted leopard 
and his pursuers. The following is a specimen of these 
adventures. It occurred in 1822, when the present wri- 
ter was in the interior of the colony, and is here given as 
it was related to him by an individual who knew the par- 
ties engaged in it. 

Two African farmers, returning from hunting the har- 
tebeest (antilope bubalis,) roused a leopard in a mountain 
ravine, and immediately gave chase to him. The leop- 
ard at first endeavored to escape by clambering up a pre- 
cipice; but being hotly pressed, and wounded by a mus- 
ket-ball, he turned upon his pursuers with that frantic fe- 
rocity peculiar to this animal on such emergencies, and 
springing on the man who had fired at him, tore him from 
his horse to the ground, biting him at the same time on 
the shoulder, and tearing one of his cheeks severely with 
his claws. ‘Che other hunter seeing the danger of his 
comrade, sprang from his horse, and attempted to shoot 
the leopard through the head; but, whether owing to 
trepidation, or the fear of wounding his friend, or the 
quick motions of the animal, he unfortunately missed. 
The leopard, abandoning his prostrate enemy, darted with 
redoubled fury upon his second antagonist, and so sudden 
and fierce was his onset, that before the boor could stab 
him with his hunting knife, the savage beast struck him 
on the head with his claws, and actually tore the scalp 
over his eyes. In this frightful condition the hunter grap- 
pled with the leopard; and, struggling for life, they roll- 
ed together down a steep declivity. All this passed far 
more rapidly than it can be described in words. Before 
the man who had been first attacked could start to his feet 
and seize his gun, they were rolling one over the other 
down the bank. Ina minute or two he had reloaded his 
gun, and rushed forward to save the life of his friend. 
But it was too late. ‘I'he leopard had seized the unfortu- 
nate man by the throat, and mangled him so dreadfully, 
that death was inevitable; and his comrade (himself se- 
verely wounded) had only the melancholy satisfaction of 
completing the destruction of the savage beast, already 
exhausted with the loss of blood from several deep wounds 
by the desperate knife of the expiring huntsman. ‘The 
leopard is considered by the negroes on the west coast as 
a sacred animal, and never hunted, though children and 
women are not unfrequently destroyed by them. 
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Narrative. 











ORIGINAL, 


SCHOOL TRIALS ; 
Or, the History of Emma Wilson. 
‘[concLupeED. | 

The next morning when Emma awoke, she thought of 
what her mother had said to her the day previous, and she 
resolved,to abide by her advice. As she was preparing 
for school, she looked in her mother’s face with a smile, 
which she had not worn for a long time saying, “I hope I 
shall be happier to-day than I have been lately.” ‘‘ I hope 
so too, my dear, you must try and overcome your feelings, 
and then you will find happiness yourself, and also con- 
duce to that of your mother. That day, Emma met with 
more trials than she had previously. But she bore them 
patiently to all appearance; no tears appeared upon her 
face, although she found it hard to restrain them, espe- 
cially when one of the girls in order to try her feelings 
called her a “‘ cry baby,’ and when she observed her sad 
look, asked, “‘ Why don’t you run home and tell mam- 
mat” Emma deigned no reply, for she felt that if she 
had spoken, she should have cried in spite of all her reso- 
lutions to the contrary. ‘Two or three days passed in the 
same manner; Emma meeting with many vexations—try- 
ing, yet scarcely succeeding, to bear them. She felt dis- 
couraged, when she thought how much she was troubled, 
and she began to think that it was no use to try any long- 
er. As she was forming this resolution she happened to 
think that her mother had told her whenever she was in 
any perplexity to come to her, and she would assist her 
every way that she could, and fortunate it was, that she 
thought so. 

When she returned home, she went into the parlor and 
stood by her mother’s side, but without speaking. ‘Well, 
Emma, my daughter, how does your school prosper now?” 
‘*Not very well, mamma.” ‘‘ Do you meet with as many 
trials as you did?” asked Mrs. W. smiling. ‘‘ Yes, 
mamma, more.” ‘* More, indeed! and do you bear them 
better the more they increase?’ ‘‘ No, mamma, I am al- 
most discouraged.” ‘‘Oh my daughter, that should not 
be. What causes it?” ‘I don’t know, mamma; but 
when the girls trouble me so, I cannot help crying. I am 
afraid that it will always be so, and then what an unhap- 
py child Z shall be: and she burst into tears, and in 
spite of all her mother’s efforts to quiet her, she sobbed 
continually; soon, however, she stopped and asked her 
mother to please tell her, how she could overcome her 
feelings, for, said she, ‘* Mother, I really do want to be a 
different girl, but I don’t know how?” ‘“ Well, my 
daughter, since that seems to be your real desire, I will 
tell you; whenever you are troubled in the manner you 
were to-day, instead of paying any attention to it, or 
thinking of it, speak of some little incident connected 
with the school, or try in some method to direct their at- 
tention from it, and I think that you cannot help suc- 
ceeding.” Emma liked this plan of her mother’s,"and re- 
solved totry. The next day an opportunity presented 
itself for Emma’s new principle to be shown; and 





it was one of the most trying instances, with which she 
had met. Emma tried, and succeeded, even beyond her 
most sanguine expectations. She was pleased, and even 
delighted, and began once more to hope that she should at 
least, become less sensitive. Some weeks after this, as 
she was setting at the table, preparing her French lesson 
for the coming day, she suddenly stopped in the midst of 
the verb parler, which she had been conjugating to her 
mother, saying, ‘‘ Mamma, you don’t know how nice we 
get along at school, now; Oh! we have such nice times. 
I love every girl in school.” ‘* Why, my dear, you sing 
somewhat of a different tune from what you did a few days 
since.” ‘ Yes, mamma,I know it.” ‘And do all the 
girls love you, as well as you love them?” ‘ Well, real- 
ly, mamma, I cannot tell; but Martha Rogers, the one 
that used to trouble me the most, is now quite ashamed, 
and is trying in every way to make reparation.” ‘“ In- 
deed, that is joyful news, and I am very glad to hear it; 
[hope it will continue.” “Oh yes, mamma, I think 
it will, for Martha and Elizabeth help me whenever they 
can, and they were the two worst; but oh! I must study.” 
Emma was indeed becoming quite a favorite; everything 
was done as much for her, as for themselves; not a walk 
could be taken except Emma went—not a game could be 
played, except Emma was in their midst. Indeed, Em- 
ma was one of the principal characters in the school ; and 
she was not only beloved by her schoolmates, but also by 
her teacher. Miss Parker was in the habit of holding up 
Emma Wilson as an example to those in her school who 
had rather play than study. And at the end of the au- 
tumn term, she received the prize for the best French 
composition, as well as for best behaviour; and no one 
envied her; for they all felt as though she deserved it 
more than any oneelse. Emma soon left Miss Parker's 
school to attend the seminary for young ladies, and there 
friends met her; every one had a word of commendation 
for her; she was respected and beloved by ali, for her 
meek and gentle, but firm disposition. She often said that 
she never should have been so, if it had not been for the 
efforts of her mother, to subdue the spirit which caused 
her to grieve for little things. 

Time passed away—Emma had now reached her eigh- 
teenth year, when one day as she was sitting in the par- 
lor with her mother and sister, who were alternately re- 
lating their school trials, and listening to those with which 
Emma had met in younger days, and also their cure—her 
brother put into her hand a letter; but before giving its 
contents, we must go back a little. ‘‘ Mother,” said Em- 
ma, some six weeks before the commencement of this 
chapter, “I wish that I could obtain a situation in some 
high school or academy as preceptress.”” “I should be 
very glad indeed if you could ; have you made any inquir- 
ies respecting it?” ‘‘ Yes, mother, | asked Miss Parker 
and Mr. Jones last evening if they knew of any, but they 
did not; and mother,”’ said she, laughing, “‘ 1 don’t know 
but that I shall make them’more public.” ‘“ No, I would 
wait for the present,- Emma, perhaps there will be an 
opening in some of the schools, and then you can try to 
obtain it.” From this conversation, our readers will per- 
ceive that Emma’s desire was to become an instructor of 
youth. No opportunity being presented for some time,, 
Emma at last addressed a letter to some friends, residing. 
at a distance, requesting them if they knew of any school 
wishing a teacher to write to her. But to return to the 
letter, Emma opened it, and commenced reading it aloud, 
as follows : 

March 18 ——. 

My Dear Friend,--According to the request which you 
expressed in your letter, I take this opportunity to write, 
in order, if possible, to establish you in our neighborhood 
as a teacher of children and youth. There is now a vacan- 
cy in-the academy in this town; the winter term closed 
two weeks since, and the spring term will commence the 
eleventh of April. It is a school which I think you will 
like very mueh. Besides the common branches, French, 
Latin, Spanish and music are generally taught; there is 
connected with it a boarding-house, &c. Jt was taught 
last term by Miss B. from Boston as principal, and sever- 
al assistants. I have spoken to the trustees respecting 
you, and they say they will not engage any one until they 
heer from you. Please write as soon as convenient, as 
they have many applications. 

‘“* Mother,” said Emma, as she finished and folded the 
letter, ‘I think this is a very favorable opening; do ‘not 
you?’ ‘Yes, my dear, and I think you had better re- 
turn an answer directly.” After considerable conversa~ 
tion, it was decided that Emma should address a letter to 
her friend, announcing it as her intention to be in 
very soon. In a short time, Emma reached the place of 
her destination ; she there took a school of about sixty 
young misses, whom she instructed in every thing which 




















8 important for young ladies to be acquainted. with, and 
she not only instructed them in their studies, but also in 
their morals. She had many under her instruction that 
were similar to herself in disposition and affections ; but 
she had the happiness of seeing them gradually overcome 
their feelings, and become useful to others that were like 
them. Em’ a was beloved among strangers as she was at 
home ; every one in town spoke of the “ Teacher of the 
Academy,” as a lady of excellent disposition, and well qual- 
ified as an instructor of youth. Emma continued for many 
years in the same institution, and when at last she went 
far away from her native Jund, still to continue her loved 
employment, she was followed by many testimonials of re- 
spect from her numerous friends. Euiza. 
Portland, Me. 





Parental. 
THE MOTHER AND HER BABE. 

Mother! art thon not proud of that babe lying on thy 
bosom ? proud of its loveliness, proud of its clinging faith, 
and proud of each development of its future manhood or 
womanhood? And hast thou thought that the character 
of that future in this world will greatly depend on the im- 
pressions made, in this present time, on the mind of thy 


child? 
We fear that not many mothers reflect how much the 
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earthly advancement and prosperity of the child depends | 


upon themselves; much less do they understand his na- 
ture, and gather him and his immortal destinies around 
their spirits. ‘That babe will become a man, and if a 
Christian, will be daily advancing from glory to glory in 
the divine life. Soon the labors of time will be over, and 
his disembodied spirit will take its flight to heaven. 
Thousands of years have passed away, and there it is in 
heaven, still praising and blessing the Lamb. It has be- 
come more glorious than when last we saw it leave the 
body. ‘Ten thousand times ten thousand years are gone, 
and there it is, higher still higher up the eternal hills of 
light. From glory to glory. Millions and millions of 
ages have passed, and there, so covered with beauty, in- 
telligence, and loveliness, that we can scarcely look upon 
it, stands the same spirit. Surely it hath gone from glory 
to glory. 

Mother! what thinkest thou of the eternal advance- 
ment of the soul from glory to glory? We have traced it 
in the instance of that babe, which we found lying on thy 
bosom. We have done so for thy good. There are to 
thee many days between the present helplessness and com- 
ing manhood of thy child; days lent thee in which to pre- 
pare to advance through life, and into the future world, 
from glory to glory. Wilt thou bear constantly before 
thee, then, the spirit of thy child, and educate it for its 
destiny? Doso, and Heaven will! aid thee, and bless both 
thee and thy child. 


History and Biography. 
THE.KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


[Continued from page 186.] 
Epwarp II. 
_ Crowned A. D. 1307—Diposed 1327. 

Edward IT. was an agreeable person and cheerful dis- 
position ; and he came to the throne with the full advan- 
tage of his father’s great reputation, when everything was 
prosperous in the kingdom. But he was both weak and 
vicious. Piers Gaveston, a remarkably handsome young 
man, who was brought up with the prince, had obtained a 
complete ascendancy over him, and led him into the most 
disgusting vices. His father had driven him out of the 
kingdom, and with his dying breath, forbidden his son to 
recall him. But as soon as the old king was dead, his son 
recalled his favorite, made him Earl of Cornwall, bestow- 
ed upon hin immense estates, and raised him above all 
his nobles. He also changed all the officers appointed by 
his father, and gave them to his favorites. When he went 
to France, to marry the Princess Isabella, the most beau- 
tiful woman in Europe, he made Gaveston agent of the 
kingdom during his absence; and he showed the greatest 
impatience to return to England, in order to enjoy the so- 
ciety of his favorite, which: he preferred to that of his 
beautiful wife. ‘The usual rejoicings were cut short, and 
he hastened home with his queen, and a numerous compa- 
ny of French nobles, whom he liad invited to his corona- 
tion. He was met by Gaveston, and the flower of the 
English nobility, who came to salute their young and 
beautiful queen. The king, paying no attention to his 
wife, his guests, or his nobles, threw himself into the 
arms of his favorite, hugged and kissed him, and called 
him brother. The whole court was disgusted. 

When Parliament met, Gaveston was banished, and 
obliged to make oath that he would never return to Eng- 
Jand; but it was soon after discovered that Edward had 
made him governor of all Ireland ; and it was not long be- 
fore he managed to get him back to England. The king 
now- gave himself up to indolence and pleasure. The 
conquests which his father had made in Scotland were 
falling from him, by the exertionsJof Robert Bruce, with- 
out making scarce an effort to retain them. The conduct 
of the king so disgusted the nobility, that they felt little 
disposition to fight for him. Gaveston was so offensive to 
them, as to give occasion of continued quarrels between 
them and the king. At length, they sentenced him again 
to banishment, under penalty of death if he returned. But 














| the king retired into the North, and endeavored to raise 
| an army, where Gaveston met him. But they were sur- 

prised by the barons, and Gaveston was killed. For six 

months, Edward and his barons were in arms against each 

other; but no battle was fought, and a reconciliation took 
| place. But the king was bent on revenge, and he took 
| the earliest opportunity that offered, to manifest it. He 
could not,-however, live without a favorite; and almost 
the whole of the rest of his reign, is occupied with a long 
struggle for the support of a minion. 

Soon after the death of Gaveston, Edward took a fancy 
to a young Englishman of the name of Hugh Despenser. 
He was accomplished, brave and amiable. Edward mar- 
ried him to the daughter of the late Earl of Gloucester, 
and put him in possession of immense estates. He heap- 
ed riches and honor, also, upon Hugh’s father; and all the 
patronage and favor of the king were engrossed by this 
one family. This excited the displeasure of the English 
nobility, and an imprudent exercise of authority, in the 
year 1321, armed all the barons against the two Despen- 
sers. ‘The Earl of Lancaster, with thirty-four barons and 
knights, and a host ol retainers, with a band of Welsh in- 
surgents, marched to London, and demanded the banish- 
ment of the two Despendens. A parliament having as- 
sembled at Westminster, the barons, with arms in their 
hands, accused the Despensers of usurping the royal pow- 
er, of estranging the king from his nobles, of appointing 
ignorant judges, and of exacting fines; and they pronounc- 
ed sentences of perpetual banishment against both father 
and son, the bishops protesting against it. This sentence 
the king was obliged to approve, and it was executed in 
the moth of August. 

But now, things took a sudden turn. The king, who 
had been bent on revenge, ever aince the death of Gaves- 
ton, now took and hanged twelve knights of the opposite 
party. This bold move encouraged the Despensers to 
return, which they did in October. ‘The Earl of Lancas- 
ter retired to the North, and invited the Scots to send an 
army to his assistance. When this came to be known, 
he and his confederates were denounced as traitors, and 
the English were inflamed against them. The two par- 
ties met, sometime in the year 1322, and the Earl of Lan- 
caster was defeated, and taken prisoner. The king, still 
bent on revenge, had him tried for treason; and without 
being allowed to make any defence, he was declared guil- 
ty, and sentenced to be hanged. 

In a parliameht which the king held at York, the Des- 
pensers were restored to power, and the estates which had 
been confiscated, were lavished upon them. They now 
exercised more unbounded control over the king than ever 
before. Many of the partisans of Lancaster were thrown 
into prison, and others fled to. France. 

In all this time, though Eeward had made two or three 
inefficient expeditions to Scotland, he had néver made 
any vigorous resistance to the progress of Bruce; and in 
the year 1323, finding enough to do at home, in contend- 
ing with his haughty barons, he agreed upon a truce with 
Scotland, for thirteen years. 

The king of France now took up for the Lancaster par- 
ty, and overrun most of Edward’s territories on the conti- 
nent. Isabella, Edward’s queen, being anxious to quit the 
kingdom, persuaded the king to send her to her brother, 
the king of France, under pretence of influencing her 
brother in his favor. She also managed to get her son, 
the Prince of Wales to join her. ‘Then she accused the 
young Despenser with sowing discord between her and 
her husband; of seizing her dower, and keeping her in a 
state of abject poverty; and also of plotting against her 
life. She was joined by Lord Mortimer, who was now 
the head of the Lancaster party, and by John Hainault, a 
young knight who espoused her cause with great enthu- 
siasm. A little army of two thousand was gathered, and 
all Edward’s ambassadors at the French court joined 
them. A general cry was made throughout England, 
against the vices of the king. On the 24th of September, 
the Queen’s party landed at Orewell, and were immediate- 
ly hailed asthe deliverers of the kingdom. ‘lhe army 
that Edward sent against them, turned against him, and 
hailed the young prince with joy. The poor weak king 
soon found that he had not a party of any kind in his fa- 
vor. Never was a king so thoroughly abandoned and de- 
spised. He fled, with none to accompany him but the 
two Despensers, his chancellor, and a few retainers. He 
had scarcely left London, when the populace rose and tore 
| to pieces in the street the bishop of Exeter, whom he had 
made governor of the city. They also got possession of 
the tower, and liberated all the prisoners. The king 
could find no refuge. Even the Welsh, among whom he 
was born, refused to give him shelter. The elder Des- 
penser was taken at Bristol, tried for treason, and ex- 
ecuted. 

The barons now issued a proclamation, summoning the 
king to return to his post, Afterwards, on the 26th of 
September, the bishops and barons, assembled in parlia- 
ment and declared that the king by his flight, had left the 
realm without a ruler, and appointed the Prince of Wales 
guardian of the kingdom. 

After tossing about on the sea, for many days, in a 
storm, Edward was driven on the coast of South Wales, 
where he concealed himself for many weeks in the moun- 
tains. The young Despenser, and Baldock the chancel- 
lor were seized in the woods, and the king soon after de- 
livered himself up. ‘The king fell into the hands of the 
brother of Lancaster, whom he had put to death; and was 
secured in a castle. Despenser was hanged. 

The king had been a prisoner for two months, and not 
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the parliament met on the 7th of January, 1327, declared 
that the king had ceased to reign, and his son was pro. 
claimed king, by universal acclamation. 

Not a voice was raised in his favor. A deputatiou was 
sent to him in his prison, who told him that he was no 
longer king, that all fealty and allegiance were withdrawn 
from him, and he must henceforth be considered as a pri- 
vate man, without any royal dignity. 

The king was, by order of the queen, kept a close pris. 
oner, and treated with great rigor. On a dark night, to. 
wards the end of September, horrible shrieks of anguish 
rang and echoed through the walls of the castle where he 
was confined, which were heard even in town, and many 
awakened from their sleep. On the following morning 
the gates of the castle were thrown open, and the corpse 
of Edward was exposed to the view of the people, who 
were told that he had died in the night of a sudden disor. 
der. The body was then carried to Gloucester, and 
buried without investigation. But it was rumored that he 
was most cruelly murdered. 

Edward was forty-three years old when he died. He 
was so wedded to his vices, that he sacrificed his honor 
his peace, and his life, with the honor of his kingdom, to 
his own personal gratification—a solemn warning to youth 
against vicious. indulgences. N. 





ORIGINAL, 


CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 


Son of the Emperor Constantine Chlorus and his wife 
Helena, was born A. D. 274. On the death of his father, 
he was chosen Emperor by the soldiery in 306. Having 
taken possession of the countries which had been subject 
to his father, viz. Gaul, (France,) Spain and Britain, and 
overcome the Franks, he turned his arms against Maxen- 
tius, vanquished his army under the walls of Rome, and 
was declared by the Senate Augustus and Pontifex Max- 
imus. It was in this campaign in Italy that he is said to 
have seen a flaming cross in the heavens, beneath the sun, 
bearing the inscription: In hoc signo vinces; i.e. “ By 
this sign thou shalt conquer ;” and on the same authority 
it is stated that Christ himself appeared to him on the fol- 
lowing night, and ordered him to take for his standard an 
imitation of the fiery cross which he had seen. He ac- 
cordingly caused a standard to be made in this form, 
which was called the laborum. 

In 313, he published the memorable edict of toleration 
in favor of the Christians. By this, every one was allow- 
ed to embrace the religion most agreeable to his own mode 
of thinking, and all the property that had been taken from 
the Christians during jhe persecutions, was restored to 
them. They were also made eligible to publis offices. 
This edict has accordingly been regarded as marking the 
triumph of the cross, and ‘the downfall of paganism. 

Having defeated Licinius, who showed a mortal hatred 
of the Christians, Constantine became sole head of the 
Eastern and Western Empire in 325; the year noted for 
the council which he convened at Nice, in Bithynia, and 
which he attended in person, for the purpose of settling 
the Arian controversy. Though he professed Christiant- 
ty, he was not baptized till he fell sick in 337; in which 
year he died, after a reign of 31 years. 

Whatever may have been. the true character of Con- 
stantine’s conversion to the Christian faith, its conse- 
quences were of vast importance both to the empire, and 
to the church of Christ. It opened the way for the unob- 
structed propagation of the gospel to a wider extent than 
ever before $ and it soon became the established religion 
of the empire. But numerous as were the advantages ac- 
cruing to it from this change, it soon began to suffer from 
being brought into close contact with the secular power. 
The simplicity of the gospel was corrupted ; pompous rites 
and ceremonies were introduced; worldly honors and 
emoluments were conferred on the teachers of Christiani- 
ty ; and the kingdom of Christ was in a great measure 
converted into a kingdom of this world; a result which 
has ever followed the union of church and state under one 
head. Christianity has always been the purest when em- 
braced from love of the truth, and not for the honors and 
profits which might be secured by its profession. 
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ORIGINAL. 


STORIES ABOUT HENRY.—NO. VI. 


As soon as dinner was over, the carriage was brought 
to the door, and the children all jumped into it. Then 
mother and father came, and when they were seated, the 
whip was snapped about Swififoot’s ears, and off he trot- 
ted. It was a beautiful afternoon, and the children were 





| the slightest reaction had taken place in his favor, when 
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enough to go with them. The road wound through a 
piece of fine woodland, where there were birds and squir- 
rels in abundance, and then they came out among the 
open fields which were covered with grass and grain wav- 
ing in the soft wind. At last they saw a small red house 
in a field at some distance from the road, and the three 
oldest children cried out at once, ‘“there’s Betsey’s 
house” and little Henry said very gravely, ‘yes, there’s 
old Betsey’s,”” though he had never been there before, and 
was looking on the other side of the road, where there 
were no houses at all. 

Old Betsey was a woman who brought berries to mar- 
ket. Her daughter lived with Henry’s mother once, and 
took care of his sister Mary when she was a baby. Bet- 
sey lived with her son and grand-daughter in a house that 
belonged to Henry’s father, and the family used to drive 
out there about once in a year, and eat some strawberries 
with her. It pleased this poor woman to have them come 
and see her, for it made her feel as if they were really her 
friends.- She was poor, but she was a good woman, and 
took very good care of her little grandchild, who had no 
mother. 

Betsey was sitting on the doorstep of her house and 
when she saw-the carriage, she said to the child, ‘‘ Run, 
Martha, and let down the bars, for Squire B , is com- 
ing to see us.” Martha dropped her knitting work when 
she heard that, and ran down the long lane that led from 
the road to the house. But. before she could reach the 
bars that were placed at oneend of it, Henry’s father had 
got out of the carriage and taken them away, and was 
leading his horse up to the house. Henry was on.the 
front seat, and his father gave him the reins. He thought 
he was driving the horse without help from any one, and 
was looking very important, when Martha met them. 
Henry’s father smiled, when he saw the little girl, and 
turning to him, said, ‘‘ Can you take another passenger, 
Mr. Driver?’ Henry called ‘ whoe,” very loudly, and 
pulled hard on the reins, and Swiftfoot stopped. Then 
the father lifted Martha from the ground, and placed her 
beside Henry in the carriage. The other children spoke 
to her very kindly for they were glad to see her, but Hen- 
ry only said very soberly, “1 can carry you as far as Mrs. 
old Betsey’s—my horse jis rather too short to go far” — 
“don’t touch the whip” added he in a'tone like that 
which his father had sometimes used when Henry wished 
to whip the horse too hard. They all laughed heartily 
but the little boy, who looked as sober as could be. 

Old Betsey was standing by her door to receive the 
party, and they all went into the house. There were but 
two rooms, but everything looked as clean and orderly as 
possible. Then the father went out to examine the farm 
and talk to Martha’s father who was in the field, and Mar- 
tha took the children out behind the house to see her hen 
and chickens. ‘‘ What beauties—where did you get 
them ?’’ they all asked, and each tried to catch a chick- 
en, but the hen mother ran at them with her feathers all 
bristled, and would not let them touch her little ones. 
“She is a cross old thing” said Martha, “ but I don’t 
care much for the chickens, I think the ducks are pret- 
tier.” ‘Oh, have you got any ducks? do show us them,” 
said Carry. ‘‘ They’re down by the stream,” said Mar- 
tha, “come, and 1’ll show you where.” M. H. 





more than repaid for his self-denial, by the consciousness 
of having done right; and it seemed that the voice of the 
master, saying, ‘‘ You have done very well to-day, master 
John,” was the pleasantest he ever heard. 

After dinner, he was about to throw himself upon the 
sofa, according to custom, but he checked himself, and 
tried to think of something which he could do to help his 
mother. Just at that moment, his sister Catharine, a 
pretty child of four years, asked if she might go out into 
the garden. Her mother told her that she must not go 
alone, but she might if she could persuade her brother 
William to go with her. 

“T’ll go with Catharine,” said John; and soon they 
were both in the garden, engaged in play. John was 
certainly unusually active. He ran races with her in the 
paths, picked flowers for her from the beds, tumbled in 
the grass, and hid in the summer house, for her amuse- 
ment; and when they went into the house, with their 
cheeks glowing with the exercise they had taken, he told 
his mother that he never knew before how well Catharine 
could play. 

In the evening, he took his books and sat down to his 
lessons, as soon as the tea things were removed, instead 
of waiting, as usual, until he was actually commanded to 
do so by his mother ; and after these were faithfully learn- 
ed, he enjoyed his play for half an hour much more than 
usual. It was noticed that, at prayers, he was much more 
attentive and serious than usual, and that at night his 
voice joined with the others in singing their evening 
hymn. 

From that day, a gradual but decided improvement 
took place in his character. Every morning he rose at an 
early hour, and went into the garden, not to appear again 
until breakfast time. This excited the curiosity of the 
family not a little ; but his father would ask no questions, 
and forbade William who was strongly inclined to follow 
him, for the purpose of finding out his secret, to trouble 
his brother by his curiosity; and the employment of his 
morning hours remained a profound secret. 

One morning, as Mr. Morton was pruning a favorite 
fruit tree in one corner of the garden, he saw in a little 
arbor, which was seldom visited by any of the family, his 
son. He hesitated whether or not he should enter, and 
while he was doubting, John looked up and saw him: 

“Good morning, John,” said Mr. Morton, ‘ you see I 
have found out your secret. Do you come here to study 
or to read?” 

“To read, father,” said John, and as he put the book 
he had been reading into his father’s hands, he saw it was 
the Bible. 

“‘T see, my son,” said his father, “‘ I see now the cause 
of the improvement, in which your mother and I have 
lately rejoiced ; rejoiced with trembling, for we knew not 
that you sought strength to resist temptation from the 
Giver of all strength.” 

“*O father,” said John, “I could never have been pre- 
served, had it not been for this morning hour. When I 
was tempted, i: was the thought of the prayers I had offer- 
ed here, which reminded me to seek aid from God; and 
I have here learned from this book,” and he took it from 
his father as he spoke, “fa great deal that I never knew 
before *°—Children’s Friend. 











Morality. 
EARLY RISING. 


“YT wonder where John is,” said Mr. Morton, as he 
took his seat at the breakfast table. ‘‘ Mary, my dear, 
tun up stairs, and see if he has overslept himself.”’ 

“Tam sure father need not wonder,” whispered Wil- 
liam to Mary, as she rose from her seat. Mary laughed, 
and left the room ; but she soon returned, and said, with 
alook of surprise, “‘ John is not in his room, father.” 
“Not in his room!” cried William, a bright, lively 
boy of twelve. ‘‘I fancy this is the first time he ever was 
out of it at this time in the morning.” 

“You know he always gets up to breakfast, William,” 
said Mary, who generally had an excuse ready for any one 
who was either blamed or laughed at. 

“ Never till breakfast is on the table ; does he, mother? 
but here he comes.” 

John walked jnto the room, looking rather more sober 
than usual, and was immediately assailed with questions 
from all quarters. 

“Good morning, Mr. Early Riser; you are really be- 
ginning to deserve your title. What time did you get up 
this morning 2? and William was going on, but he was 
stopped by a glance from his mother, which he knew very 
well how to interpret. 

As soon as breakfast was over, John took down his 
satchel, and swinging it over his shoulder, and putting his 
cp on his head, called to William, to know if he was go- 
ig to school. 

William actually stared at him. ‘“ Hilloa, Johnny ! 
What’s the matter with you this morning? Yes, I'll go, 
ifit were only to see how astonished the boys will look, 
0 see you so early, and wide awake too.” 

ow far William’s expectations were realized, I will 
hot stop to tell you., I will only say, that John was as- 
tonished to find how much he enjoyed the play before 
school, and the hard study in school. To be sure, the 
latter was rather tedious sometimes, and he was often 
tempted to lay down his book and resort to cutting his 
desk with his penknife, or any of the thousand amuse- 
Meuts of idle school boys. But he did not, and he was 














Religion. : 


AN OLD MAN’S REMINISCENCE. 


I had quarrelled with my little brother Willy, who had: 
not quite passed his sixth year. I was two years his se- 
nior, and he was the only being I ever loved. Willy was 
a frail and affectionate little fellow, not meant to struggle 
long through this dark and weary existence. The little 
golden locks fell upon his slender and beautiful neck, and 
his large blue eyes wore a soft and confiding expression, 
which called forth irresistibly your love and protection. 
I went to the corner of the garden, and continued build- 
ing a house we had begun together. The evening was 
fast coming on, and I still required about a dozen bricks 
to finish it; I therefore stalked up to one which, afver 
great trouble, he had just completed, and pulled down part 
of the walls for that purpose. ‘The little fellow could not 
bear it, and snatched them back from me; I ina rage 
struck him violently on the breast, and he fell to the 
ground. 

In a short time he recovered his breath, and said: 








‘* Jamie, tell Annie to come and carry me in. I cannot 
walk; my breast is very, very sore.” 
I slunk quietly in at the back of the house. In a few 


moments, | heard a low and mournful whisper go through 
the dwelling ; my little Willy had broken a blood vessel. 
The next evening about sunset I went to the door of the 
room where he lay, and as I looked in he beckoned me 
tohim, ‘The setting sun fell full upon his golden hair, 
and as he reclined upon his snowy pillow, methought he 
seemed like a little angel floating on a fleecy cloud! 

I crept up slowly to the side of his bed, and held the 
little hand which lay upon the coverlid within my own. 

“‘ Jamie,” said he, ‘‘ Jamie, T am going to die.” 

I hid my face beneath the bed clothes, and sobbed 
aloud. 

‘Don’t cry,’’ said the little fellow, “ you know I love 
you dearly; come, Jamie, let me play with your hand 
again, as! used to, when we sat together on the little 
grass plat in the warm sunshine, and don’t cry, my dear 
little brother Jamie. You will be kind to my little Pussy, 
when I am gone, and fill her saucer with new milk, won't 





you, brother ?” 


Pussy lifted up her head, as she heard her name, and 
purring, smoothed her sleek and glossy coat against the 
pallid face of the young sufferer, as though to thank him 
for his kind remembrance. 

“T am going to Heaven,” he continued, ‘‘ and that isa 
happy place, you know; for God our Father when we say 
our prayers’ every night, lives there, and you knoWhow 
often we have wanted to see him, Jamie; and there is 
Jesus whom we love so much, and who loves little chil- 
dren too so dearly ; he will be there, and he will carry 
me to his father, for he will be like a big brother, and take 
care of me, you know, Jamie! And then there is little Har- 
ry Bentley, he is gone to Heaven too, and I shall see him 
there, and we will have two little wings, and a little gold- 
en music book between us, but we will leave a corner for 
you, Jamie, sothat when you come, we will all bow down 
together before the throne of God our Father, and sing 
his glory for ever and ever.” 

The little fellow lifted up his bright blue eyes to heav- 
en, and his countenance seemed to grow brighter and 
brighter ; I gazed upon his face for some minutes in si- 
lent anguish; but as I gazed, his face appeared to wax 
brighter and yet more bright; asmile still lingered upon 
his parted lips, and his little soul winged its flight to a 
sure and glorious eternity. 

And now, when the hurricane of riotous and irresistible 
passion sweeps over my soul, tearing down all distinc- 
tions of right and wrong, and dethroning reason, their 
cherub voices seem to come, wafted on the gale, and as 
these two little angel forms, with their little gulden musie 
book, and my empty and unmerited corner, rise up, as it 
were, in a vision before me, my passion vanishes, my frame 
shudders, and I burst into tears.—Halifar Times. 

















Benevolence. 








THE LITTLE MATCH GIRL. 
BY H. C. ANDERSON, 

It was so terribly cold, it snowed, and the evening be- 
gan to be dark ; it was also the last evening in the year— 
New Year’s Eve. On this dark cold evening, a poor lit- 
tle girl went into the street with bare head and naked feet. 
It is true she had shoes on when she went from home, but 
of what use were they? They were very large shoes, her 
mother had last worn them, they were so large; and the 
little one lost them in hurrying over the street as two car- 
riages passed quickly by. One shoe was not to be found, 
and the other a boy ran away with, saying he coy it 
for a cradle when he got children himself. 

The little girl now went on her small naked feet, which 
were red and blue with cold. She carried a number of 
matches in an old apron, and held one bundle in her hand. 
No one had bought of her the whole day—no one had 
given her a farthing. Poor thing! she was hungry and 
benumbed with cold, and looked so downcast! The 
snow-flakes fell on her yellow hairs which curled so pret- 
tily round her neck, but she did not heed that. 

The lights shone out from all the windows, and there 
was such a delicious smell of roast goose iu the street! It 
was New Year’s Eve, and she thought of that! 

She sat down in a corner between two houses—the one 
stood a little more forward in the street than the other— 
and drew her legs up under her to warm herself, but 
she was still colder, and she durst not go home; she had 
not sold any matches or got a single farthing! Her father 
would beat her—and it was cold at home, they had only 
the roof over them, and there the winds whistled in, al- 
though straw and rags were stuffed in the largest crevices. 

Her little hands were almost benumbed with cold. Ah! 
a little match might do some good, durst she only draw 
one out of the bundles, strike it on the wall, and warm 
her fingers. She drew one out, ritch! how it burnt! it 
was a warm flame like that of a little candle, when she 
held her hand round it—it was a strange light! 

The little girl thought she sat before a large iron stove 
with brass balls on the top; the fire burnt so nicely, and 
warmed so well. Nay, what was that? The little girl 
stretched out her feet to warm them too, then the flame 
went out, the stove vanished—she sat with the stump of 
the burnt match in her hand. Another was struck, it 
burnt, it shone; and where the light shone upon the wall, 
it became as transparent as crape; she looked direetly 
into the room where the roasted goose, stuffed with apples 
and prunes steamed so temptingly on the table, which 
was laid out and covered with a shining white cloth, with 
porcelain service. What was still more slp2ndid, the 
goose sprang off the dish, and waddled along the floor 
with knife and fork in his back; it came directly up to 
the poor girl. Then the match went out, and there was 
only the thick cold wall to be seen. 

She struck another match. Then she sat under the 
most charming Christmas tree—it was still larger and 
more ornamented than that she had seenthrough the glass 
door at the rich merchant’s the last Christmas; a thou- 
sand candles burnt in the green branches; and motley 
pictures, like those which ornament the shop windows 
looked down at her. - The little girl lifted up both her 
hands—then the match was extinguished—the many 
Christmas candles rose higher and higher, she saw they 
were bright stars—one of them fell and made a fiery stripe 
in the sky. ‘‘ Now one dies,” said the poor girl, for old 
grandmother, who alone had been kind to her, but' who 
was now dead, had told her that when a star falls, a soul 
goes up to God! 

She again struck a match against the wall, it shone all 
around, and her old grandmother stood in the lustre, 
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shining, so mild and blissful. ‘‘ Grandmother!” exclaim- 
ed the little girl, ‘oh! I know you will be gone away 
when the match goes out—like the warm stove, the deli- 
cious roast goose, and the delightful Christmas tree!” and 
she struck in haste the whole remainder of matches that 
wag in the bundle—she would not lose sight of grand- 
mother, and the matches shone with such brilliancy that 
it was clearer than broid daylight. Grandmother had nev- 
er before looked so pretty, so great; she lifted the poor 
little girl in her arms, and they flew so high in splendor 
and joy, and there was no cold, no hunger, no anxiety— 
they were with God. ; 

But the little girl sat in the corner by the house, in the 
cold morning hour, with red cheeks, and with a smile 
round her mouth, dead—frozen to death, last evening of 
the old year. 

New Year's morning rose over the little corpse as it sat 
with the matches, of which a bundle was burnt. She had 
been trying to warm herself, said they! But no one 
knew what beautiful things she had seen—in what splen- 
dor and gladness she had entered with her old grandmoth- 
er into New Year’s joys. 


Editorial. 
~ THE FIRST THEFT. 


Mr. Williamson lived about half a mile from the village in 
which his son Simon attended school. Mr. Williamson was a 
farmer, and there were so many things that needed attention, 
that he required Simon to come home as soon as school was out, 
to assist him. Simon was nearly twelve years old, and could as- 
sist his father in a great many things. It was true, that the vil- 
lage boys had fine times playing after school was out, and it 
would no doubt have been pleasant for him to stay and play 
‘ with them; but his father needed him, and he should have cheer- 
fully conformed to his father’s wishes. But he did not do so. 
He wished he could be like other boys. He wished he could 
live in the village. Instead of coming directly home, he would 
stop a moment, and see the boys play, and then run and make 
up for lost time. Then he would play with them for a little 
while, and make it up by running. As you would naturally ex- 
pect, his “little whiles,” would become longer and longer, till 
his father found it necessary to call him to account, and threat- 
ened to punish him. This brought him up to the mark fora 
time, but he soon became negligent, especially at such times as 
his father was absent, when there was the more need that Simon 
shou home in season. In this way he strengthened the 
spirit of disobedience, and the power of sin over his soul. 

One day his father had gone away, and it was expected that 
he would not return till late at night. His mother told Simon to 
remember that his father was not at home. He did nor fail to 
do so, though he made quite a different use of the remembrance, 
from that which his mother expected. He took occasion to stay 
after school and “enjoy himself,” as he said. But as it often 
happens, when people anticipate enjoyment in a course of trans- 
gression, he was disappointed. The village boys had some plans 
to execute in which they did not wish him to participate. After 
advising him to go home, and seeing him not disposed to follow 
their advice, they ran away from him. He was foolish enough 
to follow them for a time till he” found he could not overtake 
them, so he turned aside and went into a new store, or rather a 
building which had been fitted up for a store, though the goods 
which were to be placed in it had not yet arrived. There was 
no person in the building when he first went in, but as he was 
looking around, a man whospent most of his time at a grog shop 
came in, and asked him what he was doing theré. “ Nothing,” 
said Simon, “I was only looking round.” 

“ You go over to the store yonder, and ask Mr. Ilenry to lend 
you a proof glass.” 

“JT don’t know what it is.” 

** No matter, he will know. You go and get it.” 

He did so. He found it was a small glass with a string around 
its neck. Mr, Short took it, and knocking out the bung of arum 
cask that lay in the store, let the glass down, and drew it out 
full of rum. He did so, till he had filled a tumbler half full. 
He then drank it, and offered to draw some upfor Simon. Simon 
did not wish for any, though it was before temperance times. 

“Here then,” said Mr. Short, “if you dont want any rum, this 
will pay you for getting the glass.” So saying, he handed him 
a very large apple from a barrel that stood under the counter. 
Simon wanted it very much, but he doubted whether Mr. Short 
had any right to give it to him. He, however, took it, saying 
to himself, “ he must bear the blame.” He ate part of it, while 
Short was putting the cask inorder. Hearing some one coming, 
he thrust it in his pocket. No one came in, and Short was leay- 
ing when he said, “May I have another apple ?” 

“ They don’t belong to me.” He went out, leaving Simon in 
the store. After a great many struggles with his conscience, he 
went to the barrel, put an apple in his pocket and walked out. 
It was the first theft he ever committcd. It was the first time 

that he had ever’knowingly, and willfully, broken the eighth 
commandment. It was the longest step towards ruin that he had 
ever taken. Do you see how he come to take it. 





J. A. 





{From a Correspondent.} 


. AN OLD FRIEND REMEMBERED. 


Eastern Snore, Va. Marcn 13, 1847. 
Dear Mr. Companion,—lIt is a long time since I look- 
ed on your face, but | have not forgotten your pleasant 
visits to my father’s fireside, when | was a little girl, and 


my brothers and sisters played around me. Right glad 
were we always to see you come, ready to leave our sports, 
and gather around you to hear the pleasant tales, with 
which you knew so well to amuse us. Qh it was a fine 
holiday for us all! 

But sad changes have passed among us! Time has 
furrowed the brow and frosted the hair of our parents— 
stolen away the dearest and fairest from our circle, and 
borne them to the house appointed for all the living, while 
he has scattered those who remain, far and wide over the 
world. But he cannot wipe out the image of our old 
friend, the Companion. 1 take peculiar pleasure in intro- 
ducing him, as 1 have opportunity, to my little friends. 

Now, Mr. Companion! there are some dear little girls 
away in the “‘ sunny South,” who earnestly desire a visit 
from you. So, pray come! and be sure to come with 
your blandest smile, and your pockets well stuffed with 
interesting tales. Virginia children are quite as fond of 


** stories ’’ as any of your young readers in New England. 
I must do them the justice to say also, that they love good 
and useful instruction ; and will know how to derive ben- 
efit as well as amusement from your visits. 

Hoping to see you very soon, dear Mr. Companion, I 
remain your old friend, and the friend of all your little 
readers. 


Cc. M. A. 
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iG NEW VOLUME. 


A New Volume of the Youtn’s Com- 
PANION commences the firstof May. The 
i. year of many of our Subscribers expires at 

\ that time. Shall their Companion be 
stopped—or will the payment be sent-on, 
and the paper be continued another year, 
without interruption? Please let the Edi- 
-I=— tor know as soon as possible. N. W. 











Pariety. 
ss I BELIEVE I SHANT PRAY TO-NIGHT. 


Thus said a little girl to her mother, as she called her to 
kneel down by her side, to pray, as usual, before going to bed. 

“ Why not, Mary,” said her mother. 

“ Because I can’t think of anything that I have done wrong 
to-day, and I don’t know why | should ask God to forgive me.” 

“ })id my little girl never do wrong ¢” 

“© yes, mother, a great many times.” 

“ Are you not sorry for it now 2” 

“© yes, indeed, | am.” ; 

“ Then you have so much reason to pray; but why did you 
throw your arms around my neck this morning and kiss me, and 
thank me over and over again ?” ; 

“ Why, mamma, because you were so kind to buy me a beau- 
tiful present, and I could not help thanking you.” 

* And has not God been kind to you to-day, my dear, to pre- 
serve your life from danger, and to give you health and fuod. 
Ought you not to thank him for it ?” 

* Yes, mamma, but I forgot that.” 

“Do you not desire that God should keep you safely during 
the night, preserve your dear father far away upon the ocean, and 
spare the life of your mother and baby-brother :” 

“O yes, yes, mamma,” said the little girl, “and there is dear 
old father Stickney, I promised to pray tor him too every night;” 
and the little Mary kneeled by her mother and prayed from her 
heart, that God would forgive all her sins, for Jesus’ sake; keep 
her safely whilé“she-slept;-bless..her dear parents and baby 
brother; not forgetting the kind mimster who had obtained her 
promise to be remembered in her prayers S.S.. Messenger. 
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THE LITTLE BLIND BOY. 


“To err is human, to forgive divine.” 

A little blind boy was asked what forgiveness was? He re- 
lied, “It is the odor that flowers breathe when trampled upon.” 
id not this sweet youth, to whom the world was dark, who 
could never more see the pleasant light of the sun, give the true 
idea of forgiveness? It is not difficult to feel kindly toward 
those that love you and confer favors upon you. But to have a 
store of good wishes and kind deeds for those that abuse and 
treat you ill—to be like the cinnamon tree that sheds a sweet 
perfume around the axe-man that wounds it, this is hard! But 
it is what the meek and lowly did, and what his true children do. 
Here, then, little folks, is a test to know if you love Christ. 
“If ye love them” only “that love you, what thank have ye ?” 
How do you feel when your playmates treat you ill? Can you 
return good for evil? Can you pray for those that injure you? 
If so, you are “ the children of your Father which is in heaven, 
who maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good.” Re- 
member, now, that one way to manifest the spirit of forgiveness, 
is by kind words. A missionary in Jamaica was questioning the 
little black boys on Matt. 5th, and asked, “ Who are the meek?” 
A boy answered, “those who give soft answers to rough ques- 
tions.” This accords with what Solomon says, “ A soft answer 

turneth away wrath, but grievous words stir us anger.” 


“Then deem it not an idle thing, 
A pleasant word to speak ; 
The face you wear, the thoughts you bring, 
A heart may heal or break.” —Watchman of the Valley. 


THE BEGGAR AND THE DIVINE. 


Once on a time a divine who thought himself, and was thought 
by others, good, while taking a morning walk, happened to meet 
with a poor beggar, when the following dialogue took place. 

Divine. God give thee a good morning. 

Beggar. I never hadan evil morning. 

D. God bless thee, and make thee prosperous and happy. 

B. Nor am I unprosperous or unhappy. 

D. Whence camest thou, and whither art thou going ? 

B. I came from God, and am returning to him. 

D. Who art thou ? 

B. Tam a king. 

D. But where is thy kingdom? 

B. The kingdom of heaven is within me, so that my will and 
all my desires are subdued to the will of God, insomuch that 
what he wills, I will also; hence, I never had an evil morning, 
and am not unprosperous or unha 

















PPy- 
The divine concluded his walk full of thought, having learned 





———— 


a lesson on the subject of reconciliation and submissio 


nt 
which made him wiser than he was before. — 


THE DYING BOY. 

When James Williams, a little Moravian boy, was dying, he 
fancied he saw bright angels standing around his bed, and heard 
sweet music. To the lady who was sitting by him, he said, 
“The guards are come.” +“ What guards?” she asked. “The 
angel-guards,” he answered. “They are come to carry me 
home.” By and by he said, “ Do you hear that music? Thea 
it soft and sweet.” No one, however heard it but himself. Pep. 
haps it was some angel’s harp he heard, just as his bright Spirit 
was entering heaven. I have turned this little circumstance jp. 
to verse for you, and written you the following. I hope when 
you come to die, bright angels may bear you home. 


“T hear it,” said the dying boy, 
“Sweet music from the spheres; 

Melodious notes of angels’ joy, 
Soft falling on my ears. 


*Tis like the seraph’s holy song 
He hymns before the throne ; 
It rolls its sweetest chords along, 
And-bids my soul begone.” 


ae eee 


A DELICATE COMPLIMENT. 


Washington was sometimes given to pleasantry. Journeyin 

East on one occasion, attended by two of his aids, he asked can 
young ladies at a hotel where he breakfasted, how they liked the 
appearance of his young men, One of them promptly replied 
“ We cannot judge of the stars in the presence of the sun.” 


eens 


BEAUTIFUL SWISS CUSTOM. 


It was formerly the usage of the Swiss peasantry to watch the 
setting sun, until he had left the valleys and was sinking behind 
the ever snow-clad mountains, when the mountaineers would 
seize their horns, and sing through the instruments, * Praise the 
Lord.” This was canght up from Alp to Alp by the descep. 
dants of Tell, and répeated until it reached the valleys below, 
A solemn silence then ensued, until the last trace of the sup 
disappeared, when the herdsman on the topsung out, “Good 
night,” which was repeated as before, until every one had retir. 
ed to his resting place. . ; 


eer 


ARTER MANY DAYS. 


A colporteur in Illinois, writing to S. Wood, superintendent 
of colportage at Cincinnati, says, “I met a young man to whom 
gave Pike’s Persuasives several years ago, in Auburn, N, 

- The Spirit of God, in concert with Pike, has persuaded him, 
I trust, to “early piety.” He.is now a deacon of the Presbyte- 
rian church, and cherishes a grateful remembrance of you.” © 








THE LANDLADY’S RETORT. 


A gentleman who was in arrears for several weeks’ board, 
complained one morning at breakfast that his coffee was not s¢- 
tled. “You had better settle far the coffee, and then complain.” 
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Cuarity.—How noiselessly the snow comes down! 
may see it, feel it, but never hear it. Such is true charity. 

Remarx.—To be able to bear provocation is an argument of 
great wisdom; and to forgive it, is that of a great mind. 


You 








Poetry. 


MY BROTHER ON THE SEA. 
BY MRS. EDMOND. 
The storm is raging loud to-nigh 
_ And darker grows the sky, ite 
And'like a giant in his might, 
The strong wind rushes by ; 
My heart is with the good, the brave, 
Who ride the billows free, 
With one whose home is ocean’s wave, 
My brother on the'sea! 


Would I could bid the tempest cease, 
That hath the sky defiled, 
And soothe to gentleness and peace, 
The bitter winds and wild ; 
How can I bear their wrath to mark, 4 
That death to him may be, 
A wanderer in a fragile bark, 
My brother on the sea! 


We were a happy household band, 
Jn childhood’s sunny hours, 

Our pathway, hope’s own rosy hand, 
Strewed with her fairest flowers ; 
But now a change has o’er us passed, 

The grave hides two from me, 
And far away his lot is cast, =i 
My brother on the sea! 


My fancy oft recalls those days, 
That vanished long ago, 

And memory’s light that round them plays, 
Restrains its vivid glow; 

How sweet the times that were—but now, 
How sadly changed they be, 

Tin my loneliness—and thou, 
My brother, on the sea! 


O is it strange that I should weep, 
‘To hear the tempest rise, 

To know that o’er an angry deep, 
His rayless pathway lies, 

O God, my eyes with tears are dim, 
To thee I come, to thee, 

Hear thou my earnest prayer for him, 
My brother on the sea! 


Through every danger safely guide, 
Thy watch care round him thrown, 

Grant that his bark unscathed may ride 
High o’er where wrecks are strown; 

But oh, if there his own must lie, 
If there his grave must be, 

Grant I may meet above the sky, 
My brother on the sea! 








[Olive Branch 












